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} Conference Reports, 1960 


The following reports on the three aspects of the Reading Habit 
‘considered at the Bangor Conference are contributed by the discussion 
* leaders. They are presented here not as a formal record of the proceed- 
" ings, but as an endeavour to give assistants who were unfortunate in not 
; being at Bangor an opportunity to gain at least some benefit from the 
' Conference. Our May editorial said something of what happened at 
| Bangor; these reports contain what people thought and said at Bangor, 
' and are therefore the more important. 

“ Reading for Information ” is by far the longest of the reports; the 

Information topic seemed to be the one which was easiest to tie down 

} toa bed of facts, but each of the three contains ideas which are worthy 

' of prolonged consideration by assistant librarians. The task of the con- 
ference was to set its participants talking and—more important—thinking. 
We hope that this account—for which we acknowledge our great 
indebtedness to Messrs. New, McColvin, and Hogg—will start others 
talking and thinking too. 

The reports are preceded, as were the discussions, by the paper by 

Mr. I. Leng, Lecturer in Education at the University College of North 
Wales, which formed such an excellent introduction to the Conference. 
| 


The Reading Habit 
by I. Leng 


j My experience of talking to librarians has taught me this ; never to 
» discuss classification. Once when addressing librarians, I made the 
' mistake of advocating an entirely new system of classifying books. The 
response was frigid, and at the end, the chairman remarked that I may 
have influenced people, but I had certainly not made friends. 

I find it necessary also to stress that I am not a librarian. I say this 
in advance so you may know that any follies or heresies I utter proceed 
from ignorance and not from treachery to the profession. 

And, as a final extenuating plea, I want to say that I find an audience 
of librarians both formidable and irresistible. I ought to know; I 
married one ; a female one, I hasten to add. 

Librarians, more than others, are aware of the extent to which the 
habit of reading pervades our lives to-day. It is a phenomenon we accept 
as natural, without surprise and even with cynicism. Yet to read, to 
derive meaning from graphic symbols, demands a complicated skill which 
does not come by instinct. To-day, the average person, by the age of 
twelve, has of that skill enough to read with ease and pleasure. But, for 
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the majority of our people, that skill has been within their reach only 
since the revolution in education in the last century. In the comparatively 
brief time that has since elapsed, the habit of reading has so spread that 
few indeed are immune from it. 

The Society of Young Publishers, in a small-scale survey carried out 
last year in London, found that 59 per cent of those they questioned were 
then in train of reading a book; 17 per cent only had not read a book 
within the previous month. Similarly among adolescents ; a Birmingham 


survey found that all but a small proportion, again 17 per cent or so, | 


were well used to reading books. And, among school-children, Jenkinson 
found that an even smaller number, some 5 or 6 per cent, seemed not to 


read books in their leisure hours. Some there are who cannot read. By | 


reason of mental disability or other handicap, some 10 to 15 per cent 


perhaps do not acquire that level of skill which is necessary for adult © 


reading. Remembering this, we must recognise that virtually all in 
Britain who can read are to some degree infected with the habit of 
reading, whether it be of newspapers, periodicals or books. 

The part played by our libraries in fostering the habit is perhaps our 
chief concern. To take books alone, more than 20,000 titles were pub- 
lished in Britain in 1959. Libraries played a vital part in their dissemin- 
ation. Of the people interviewed in London, 34 per cent borrowed the 
last book they read from a library, while 54 per cent had borrowed from 
a library at some time or another. In a small town nearby, more than 
one-third of all the inhabitants are members of the public library. These 
borrow an average of some 40 books a year. Of the school-children, 
more than half are members, borrowing an average of more than 20 
books a year per reader. At a guess, but probably not wildly wrong, 
we in Britain read perhaps some fifty books per year per person. 

Not all, of course, are really equally given to reading. Certain factors, 
within the individual and without, affect his prone-ness to the habit; 
age, sex, intelligence, education, family circumstances, social and 
economic status, personality, all exert an influence. Females, at least up 
to the age of 22, appear to read more than males; the more intelligent 


more than the less intelligent; the more educated more than the less | 


educated; non-manual workers and their children more than manual 
workers and theirs; members of small families more than members of 
large; only children most of all. 

When all these factors are accounted for and their significance 
assessed, the question still remains: Why do so many read so much? 
What underlies this huge demand for books? We may say we read 
because it gives us pleasure. That is true, of course, but we cannot leave 
it at that. Why should reading give us pleasure? That is a state of mind 
we enjoy when we feel that some important need within ourselves has 
been satisfied. We enjoy eating because eating satisfies our need for food. 
Pleasure, then, is a by-product that accompanies the satisfaction of 





some need. What needs within ourselves are satisfied by books? And | 


why, in recent times, and especially since the industrial revolution, have 
those needs grown so urgent and so widespread? 

We turn to books when life itself denies us satisfaction of our needs. 
In order to be happy, we require of life security, status and self-realisation. 
Security; that is, freedom from anxiety, some understanding of, and 





control over, the circumstances in which we live. Status; the regard of © 


our fellow beings, an assured and valued part to play among them, an 
awareness of our significance and purpose. Self-realisation; that is, some 
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recognition of ourselves as similar to, but distinguished from, all other 
men, and some expression of the urges and energies we feel within 
ourselves. 

But ours is an age of anxiety, of anonymity and of conformity. For 
a brief while, we may, within the narrow sphere of home or neighbour- 
hood, find a life that satisfies our needs. But inexorably we are made 
aware Of, and are forced to adapt ourselves to, a world far larger than 
that of our immediate knowledge, more complex, more mysterious, less 
stable, less predictable, less subject to our personal control. And we 
find that the small world of our personal experience is but a poor and 
partial reflection of the vast world that impinges on our lives. The world 
into which we are born, so to speak, is no true image of the world into 
which we must grow. Experience is no longer a sufficient education for 
life. The information life demands is now beyond the power of our 
unaided senses to acquire. The skills it needs no longer can be learned 
by imitation or trial-and-error experiment. The sentiments and attitudes 
our private world inspires may be incongruous in the wider world; what 
was a Virtue to us in our home may prove a vice abroad. On the one 
hand, then, the real world, the world of our direct experience, is inade- 
quate to our needs ; while, on the other, we are of ourselves unfitted for 


) living in the larger world. 


And, as the growing child, poised on the edge of a wider, unknown 


. life, turns to play, so the adult turns to books. For play, to the child, 
' is a sort of rehearsal for living. In it he acquires the knowledge, the 
| skills, the self-control and self-understanding necessary for life. And so 


does the grown-up, in reading. We look to books for a clearer picture 
of our universe, for the skills we need to live in it, and to rehearse the 
réles we may be called upon to play. They serve our need for infor- 
mation, for education and for recreation. And, because they serve these 
needs, they give us pleasure. 

Our universe is, of course, complex. In it we move on many planes: 
the physical, the natural, technical, economic, moral, social, spiritual, 
emotional. To one, we may be indifferent or blind; in another, move 


' with confidence and ease. We need no books to help us to adapt our- 
| selves to these. But in another field, we require further freedom of 


control; in yet another, are prey to failure and anxiety. And so we 
choose the fields in which we read, and in different fields read at different 


> levels and with different aims. 


We read for information, tosolve a problem immediately confronting 


| us: to catch a train or find an address. We read for education, to effect 
_ changes within ourselves, to develop our abilities and improve our skills. 


Still present, though more remote, is the practical end; to repair a car or 
earn a living. In what we term our leisure reading, our immediate con- 
cern is to rehearse emotional réles we feel it in ourselves to play, but 
which are denied us in our real lives. This reading, too, has practical 
effects upon our daily lives, for good or evil, of which we should be aware. 

In all reading, frustrated energy is released; practical energy, 
intellectual energy, emotional energy. And it is from this release of 
frustrated energy that pleasure springs. But, as well as being a source 
of pleasure, all reading has effects upon our manner of living. And, in 
my view, it is by these effects, and not by the pleasure that it gives, that 
all our reading must be judged. Good reading is reading which not 
merely gives pleasure but leads to better living. 

The world conjured up by books differs in special ways from the real 
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world of any one of us. In the first place, the picture of the world 
which they present may be true and more comprehensive than we can 
gather from our limited experience. And secondly, in that world we can 
explore, experiment and try our powers without fear of the disasters 
which might attend our efforts in the real world. But the habit of 
reading also has its dangers. The image of the world which books 
present may not be true. When that is so, the responses which we learn 
from books can only lead to failure in reality. This is manifestly true 
of books of information or education. The railway guide was faulty; 
we therefore miss our train. The French grammar book was inaccurate; 
so the French we speak is bad. It is no less true of the books we read 
for leisure. The novel that we read distorts the picture of human rela- 
tions, and therefore we derive from it a false scale of values’ which 
vitiates our lives. Are not many tawdry fashions, false ideals and trivial 





aspirations so common to-day precisely because they are so current in | 


the artificial world we enter in our leisure reading? 

There is another danger. The world of books is a safe world. In it, 
by proxy, we live the life we choose, without effort and without risk. The 
passive reader, he who reads, not with a conscious purpose, but for 
unconscious motives which he neither understands nor controls, comes 
to prefer illusion to reality. Reading then becomes an addiction, an end 
in itself, and the effect of reading then is not to equip the reader better 
to lead his real life, but to enable him to evade the effort of meeting its 
demands. 

We can sympathise with Flaubert’s Emma Bovary and Cervantes’ Don 
Quixote, trying to lead in real life the romantic existences of which they 
had read. Of them it can at least be said that in their lives they tried to 
pursue ideals, however false, they had acquired from books. More familiar 
and less sympathetic is the woman who, in imagination only, identifies 
herself with the heroines of the novelettes she reads, and in reality does 
nothing to amend the squalour of her person or her home. We tend to 
think of this attitude as confined to leisure reading. It is not so. Research 
— as much as others, know the fascination of reading rather than 

oing. 

Certain points require stressing. To read for reading’s sake is not 
enough. To read for pleasure only, and with no other aim, is to be a slave 
to reading, as some are slaves to eating. We are fully masters of the 
reading habit when we read with conscious purpose, to amend our lives. 


The trouble has, of course, been this, that for social reasons, reading | 


has been valued for itself. Modern society demands of its citizens the 
ability to read, and sets itself to foster reading habits. Libraries have 
played their part beside the schools in doing so, for the society which in 
the last century saw the need for education, also saw the value of libraries. 
Librarians, therefore, in disseminating books and promoting the habit of 
reading, have at once been ministering to the needs of individuals and 
performing a necessary social task. But in their efforts to fulfil this dual 
function, they have not always avoided the danger of making of their 
libraries one other of the media of mass communication. Like the daily 
press, the cinema, radio and television, libraries are sometimes measured, 
not by the enhanced value and effectiveness they give to people’s lives, 
but by the numbers who make use of them. And, like any tycoon of the 
entertainment industries, librarians are sometimes heard to disclaim any 
social responsibility, and to pronounce it as their task simply to supply 
the public with what it demands, 
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Some responsibility we cannot, some we would not wish to evade. 
In the first place, of the 20,000 titles produced each year, relatively few 
can find a place upon our shelves. We select. With our readers’ require- 
ments in mind, no doubt, but with our own judgment of priorities and 
our own assessment of value. The book, once on the shelves, exerts a 
potent influence. It wins readers other than those we may have had in 
mind, and in each creates an appetite for other books like itself; it shapes 
its readers’ tastes, for our reading habits form our reading tastes, in that 
we learn to like what we are used to reading. Indirectly then, it may be, 
librarians help to form the public taste. 

But more directly, we sometimes intervene to guide the reader’s 
choice, and accept it as our duty todo so. If our reader be in search of 
information or of education, we do not hesitate to offer the guidance he 
may appear to need. When he has a practical problem that requires infor- 
mation for its solution, when he seeks some proficiency or skill, in golf, 
or cooking, or science, it may be, if he requests our help and reveals to 
us his purpose, we accept it as our duty to direct his reading into effective 
channels, and measure our own efforts by the success which he thereby 
achieves. 

To me, as an outsider, it seems the modern trend is to demand of the 
librarian more, and more efficient, guidance of this sort; to demand of him 
also that he no longer stand aloof from the purposes for which his books 
are used; and further, to require of our librarians that they should equip 
themselves fully to help in the achievement of those purposes. 

Two sorts of difficulties arise, the practical and the ethical. 

The librarian’s power to assist the reader must be limited, unless he 
not only knows the reader’s aims, but is familiar with the methods by 
which they can be attained, and has, too, a detailed knowledge of the 
books which will subserve those methods. To take an example: a reader 
wishes to learn French: he may wish to do so either in order to translate 
from one language to another, or chiefly in order to speak French. The 
librarian, to assist him, must know which. He must also know that in 
one case the Translation Method, in the other the Direct Method, of 
language-learning is the more effective. He must further know which 
books serve the Translation Method and which serve the Direct. In other 
words, to be able to offer guidance in this case, the librarian must possess 
a high degree of specialised knowledge. Any one librarian can acquire 
this, of course, only within a limited range of subjects. And this appears 
to be happening. In response to the new demands made on the libraries, 
more specialist librarians are appearing on the scene. The teacher- 
librarian is perhaps the latest, but is certain not to be the last. 

To turn to problems of the ethical variety. Suppose the reader asks 
our aid to achieve an anti-social end. Suppose his purpose be to kill 
himself or kill his wife. Are we to advise him on the book that will show 
him the most effective poison? Suppose we know, though he may not, 
that the consequences of his reading may be harmful to himself or to 
society. Should we reveal to him those consequences? And, if he persists, 
should we still help him on his course? Do we help him if, for instance, 
by his reading he is making himself proficient at burglary? The instances 
are far-fetched, but the dilemma they exemplify is quite immediate: What 
is the librarian’s responsibility to the reader and society? Are we respon- 
sible for the uses to which our books are put? 

In the last century, social and economic changes gave rise to an urgent 
need on the part of individuals for books, and on the part of socicty for 
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a literate working-class and a literate electorate. Because of the relative 
scarcity of books and their high price in relation to wages, libraries grew 
up to supply both these needs. Librarians, in these circumstances, inter- 
preted is as their function to create a reading public and to cater for its 
tastes, and to pay no great regard to purposes beyond. To-day, the situa- 
tion that confronts us is quite different. Universal literacy has been vir- 
tually achieved. Higher wages on the one hand, and a plentiful supply of 
mass-produced, cheap books on the other, have put books, paper-backs 
at least, some of them of high quality, within the reach of most. And in 
the meantime, other media of information, education and entertainment 
have arrived, the film, the radio and the television. It is now therefore 
both possible and necessary to reconsider the functions of libraries and 
librarians in relation to men and to society, to find for both new purposes 
and goals. 

We have long had specialised libraries of books for information and 
education. Such libraries have generally grown up as adjuncts to other 
organisations serving specific ends. Colleges have long had libraries, 
schools are now acquiring them; scientific, industrial and technical libraries 
are growing up inside the laboratories, industries and agencies they serve. 
In such libraries, the specialist librarian works within a well-defined radius 
of responsibility. He identifies himself with his reader’s purposes; he 
selects the books and prescribes their use with those purposes in view; he 
looks beyond the library for the results of his work; he plays a clear and 
valuable social role. ‘the school-library and ihe teacher-librarian are 
recent instances of what 1 have in mina. That such developments will 
occur in other fields there is no doubt: to give us, for example, hospital 
libraries manned by doctor-librarians, or administration libraries staffed 
by librarians trained in civic matters. 

In all this there is nothing new; it is simply a step towards making 
more efficient a service performed by every library, which is, to promote 
the effective use of books tor purposes of information and education. But 
the time has come, I would suggest, for specialised libraries of books for 
leisure reading, staffed and equipped to direct such reading to chosen, 
social ends. Hitherto we have done little in this field, largeiy, perhaps, 
from uncertainty as to the ends such reading may serve. We do not douodt, 
1 hope, that books can and do re-shape their readers’ lives. We must know 
that the right book at the right time may give peace to the tormented, new 
purpose to the aimless and defeated. We know the reading habit is, in 
part at least, a device for relieving those inner tensions which, unrelieved, 
may lead to emotional disorders. All readers are aware, if only sub- 
consciously, of this healing power in books, and, when suffering emotional 
Stress, will often turn to reading books, much as a sick cat is said to take 
to eating grass. If we were to exploit deliberately this power which books 
possess, we might employ them tor the treatment of neurosis, maladjust- 
ment, delinquency, criminality and the like. We should establish special- 
ised libraries within our clinics, reformatories and prisons, staffed by 
librarians trained in the use of books for the cure of minds. We may yet 
see the psychiatrist-librarian prescribing to the schizophrenic patient a 
strict diet of Lewis Carroll, or to the delinquent boy a stiff dose of 
‘“* Huckleberry Finn.” Extravagant this may appear. But now that occu- 
pational therapy has proved its worth, can therapeutic reading be absurd? 

But more important than the part which leisure books may play in the 
cure of emotional disorders is that which they can play in enriching normal 
human lives. We know that books may help their readers find, in drab 
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existence, colour, pattern, meaning and variety. Libraries for leisure read- 

ing might be formed expressly to help their readers to find direction and 

significance in life. We might then see specialist librarians in Youth 

Centres, Community centres, Marriage Guidance Clinics, Citizens’ Advice 

| Bureaux and the like, employing books and directing leisure reading habits 
for the betterment of people’s lives. 

My argument is this: books, whether they be read for information, 


They are best used when the reading habit is directed to a purpose. 
' Libraries, as social institutions, exist to further reading habits which are 
- beneficial, both to the individual and society. They can best do this as 
auxiliaries to organisations which exist for the advancement of society or 
’ the welfare of individuals. Such a library would be small, selective, care- 

fully designed to effect the task it sets itself; its librarian specialised, thor- 

oughly familiar with the books which are his instruments, and with his 

readers, their purposes and needs. He would stand, in relation to the 

scientist, the sociologist, the psychologist and the like, much in the posi- 

tion occupied by the pharmacist in relation to the doctor. Under safe- 

guard, libraries of this sort might even utilise the habits of unconscious 
' reading for the reader’s well-being. 

But what of the private, general reader? And is there to be no place 
for the familiar, amorphous, general library? I, frankly, do not know; 
you yourselves are better placed to judge. It seems to me, however, both 
desirable and possible that every one should build up his own library 
from among the books which are now so plentiful and cheap. And there, 
perhaps, there will be scope to indulge our pleasant addiction to idle 
reading, to reading without thought of improving the world or ourselves. 
For my part, I must say, I have strong doubts about the value of the pas- 
sive sort of reading I have described, even when the book itself may be 
thought good. And I would say that librarians, teachers, we who honour 
books and value reading, can have no part in their degradation to the 
status of the media of mass-entertainment. Our task is surely to show the 
way whereby the habit of reading books may better human life. 


Reading For Leisure 
by P. G. New 


Discussion was fairly well distributed among those attending the 
sessions. The silent ones (who may still have benefited) were not con- 
fined to the younger members, and there were several particularly fluent 
and thoughtful speakers. 

Inevitably the discussion was formless. When we were talking of 
motives in leisure reading, for example, it was impossible not to bring 
in the characteristics of different types of material, why standards are 
as they are, and what the effect of popular reading is. 

The three groups differed markedly in their attitudes. A synthesis 
of the discussion is impossible; what follows is an impression of some 
of the stronger arguments put forward. 

Unfortunately, only one session had a D. E. Gerard (Nottingham) 
| to fulminate on the present low state of the leisure reading habit. He 


education, or for leisure, are worthless if they are not aids to better living. 


ae 


| spoke pungently of the money-making “ mass-manipulators ” at work, 
| through popular newspaper, periodical and the other mass media, cor- 


rupting present-day culture. This uncompromising stand caused reaction, 
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the opposition maintaining that reading is often something kept apar 
from the reader’s life: that the opinions and standards of one do no 
always pervade the other. Television was not seen as a great bogey: 
as far as it was discussed, its good effects, in stimulating interest in ney 
fields, for example, were stressed more than its possible evils. 

Most agreed that reading does exert an influence on the reader, goo 
or bad, depending on either the values in the book itself or the attitud 
and purpose of the reader. A proposal made by one session was thai 
a survey should be made into the effects of reading on the mind of th 
individual reader. Some envisaged more than merely finding out wha 
the reader had acquired by way of fact from leisure reading; it was 
thought that efforts might be made to explore quality of minds, power 
of judgment, critical faculties—and how these have been tempered by 
reading. 

Talk on the purposes in leisure reading centred on the term 
“escapism”. Surprisingly, only a few were perturbed at “day dream” 
reading in a fantasy world; many took a wider view of escapism and 
thought it not necessarily bad; in fact it was seen as an element in much 
good imaginative literature. 

Throughout the sessions there were references to Mr. Leng’ 
excellent introductory talk. We agreed with him that reading of itself 
has no great value; the reading to encourage is that which is in faci 
informational or educational (in the very widest sense) even though the 
reader’s motive is pleasure, and he is unaware of these by-product benefits 

We considered, too, Mr. Leng’s bibliotherapy suggestion—i.e., leisure 
books put to remedial ends. Although it was pointed out that this is 
in fact practised, particularly in the U.S.A., it was seen to be beset with 
difficulties. Particularly—would it be truly leisure reading if the choice 
is pre-ordained? Would not all value evaporate if the reader discovered 
that he was being slyly “treated”? We thought that here one could 
see the difference between the approach of the formal educator and that 
of the librarian, whose creed is freedom of choice. 

When we considered ways in which the reading habit might be 
improved, we found that we were, of course, heavily dependent on formal 
education. Better educated readers would reject the spurious. For our 
part, we should concentrate on fostering the reading habit in the young. 
Mr. Howard Phillips (Sheffield) declared: “let them read anything— 
even Enid Blyton—they will grow out of it and still read.” Others 
thought this too sanguine. 


Miss Butler (Herts Co.) convinced most of her group that the right 


line for libraries to take was to exclude rigidly the bad book: to define 
a level below which no provision is made. Libraries, she considered, 
were closely allied with education. To help in establishing standard 
it was suggested that the L.A. might make a statement on book provision 
policy. Only one voice was heard upholding the view that librarians 
had not the right to impose standards on their readers, but a strong 
minority in another session insisted that the lighter books were worth- 
while because readers could be led on to better things. They exemplified 
this from personal experience, but realised that this rewarding work is 
only possible in small libraries with adequate staff—where a personal 
bond of trust is set up between reader and librarian. 


To summarise: an interesting discussion, but inconclusive. But | 
conclusions are hardly to be expected in two hours’ informal debate on 


this subject. 
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by K. R. McColvin 


Reading For Information 


{ The distinction between education and information, that the former 
3 


s a long-term and the latter a short-term process was, in the light of the 
Rsecussiona, an acceptable one. The participants in the discussions soon 
















‘settled down to an analysis of the different kinds of information seekers 
there are, or could be, bearing in mind that individuals could and would 
‘pass from one category to another not only at different times in their lives 
but possibly in the same day. One group did have some difficulty with 
a suggestion that reading for information purposes was an out-of-date 
process and that in the very near future (1964?) information would be 
‘distributed by various close circuit television and sublimal communication 
‘media which would be so successful and universal that books would be 


cue eobstee, 


»| read, if at all, only for pleasure! 


Information seekers were considered in three groups. Firstly, 
‘individuals as casual enquirers, seeking information which was needed 
taccidentally or fortuitously, e.g., everybody attending the conference 
‘had, that morning, wanted to know where their meeting rooms were. 
/ This need was accidental. There were also individuals following lines of 
J investigation in some subject, hobby or project, for purely personal 
‘reasons or motives. Also in this group is a heterogeneous collection of 
individuals who, working privately, or in industrial or scholastic sur- 
roundings but with a high degree of freedom, pursue studies which might 

allow one to refer to them as initiators; they are looking for something 
new. 

The second main group consists of people engaged in particular 
activities such as industry, business, librarianship, seeking information to 
enable them to deal with problems which have come up as part of their 
job. One member told of a local chemist who, wishing to send a pre- 
scription through the post, was unable to seal the bottle with seals he 
normally used as they were quickly dissolved by the contents. He was 
able to find a formula for a seal from books in his local library. There 
are also people who are trying to discover how other people deal with 
problems. Librarians go in for this kind of information seeking rather 
more than most other people and are constantly writing to each other 


' asking how they deal with defaulters, lunch-time queues, wick chairmen 


and the like. 

The last major group consists of research workers ranging from an 
assortment of individuals working on various jobs in one industrial 
firm or research establishment to a team of workers engaged on some 
large. project such as an inter-continental ballistic missile or a ground 
nut scheme. (This latter was an example of how lack of information 
was the prime cause for the failure of a most worth-while project). 

Two important points emerged from this discussion on information 
seekers. One that they do not come only from the fields of science and 
technology, but also from the arts, particularly the history of the arts, 
social sciences such as demography, psychology, criminology, manage- 
ment, etc., and all aspects of history; and two, that all people have 
information needs and we must distinguish between what people want 
and what they need. 

The discussions next concerned themselves with the means and 
methods by which the reading habit for information could be fostered, 
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and this took the form of discussions under two headings, developmental 
and promotional. In preparing notes for the discussion of the develop. 
mental process, it had been thought that a start would be made with the 
encouragement of information use in the earliest years of a child’s school 
life. However, the members soon made it clear that this aspect of the 
development of the reading habit as distinct from reading for recrea- 
tional or strictly educational purposes, must start with the teachers 
themselves. Most members agreed that it would be more than desirable 
that instruction in the use of reference books and other sources was 
given in teachers’ training colleges, but it was beyond doubt that most 
teachers were lacking in knowledge. Many were not fully nor even 
partially aware of the value of books and consequently were unwilling 
to give class time for instruction in the use of literature or for visits to 
the local library. Members complained that they were frequently inun- 
dated by classes of thirty or more children all wanting to know the same 
thing. With a little more thought on the part of the teacher, far greater 
use could be made of the resources of the library on these occasions, 
and the children themselves would recognise that the library was able to 
help them. Miss Joan Butler made an impassioned plea for the project 
method of teaching. She pointed out that the project method was suffer- 
ing because many teachers who were trained in the old ideas of formal 
teaching and those who had been inadequately trained or who had entered 
the profession when the need for teachers was so great that almost any- 
one was accepted, were unable or unwilling to plan their instruction in 
the new manner. The present difficulties were the best reason for even 
greater and deeper co-operation between librarians and teachers. Even 
when every school has its own library with a qualified librarian or teacher 
librarian, the need will remain for encouraging children to consider the 
public library as a source of information in their adult lives. 


It was stressed that it is most important that pupils in secondary 
schools of all kinds should receive proper instruction in the use of 
books as sources of information. What was required was a recognition 
that information is necessary in order to live and work satisfactorily, 
and that in a great many cases, the best and most accessible source is 
the printed medium. At many technical colleges and at a few senior 
schools, lectures on the use of reading materials are included in the 
curriculum. 


At undergraduate level it was absolutely essential that instruction 
be given in the use of materials, primarily because at this stage the 
student was having to extend his studies beyond tuition on his own 
initiative. The ability of the student to pass examinations, and what is 
far more important, use his knowledge to best advantage in his post- 
graduate studies and working life would depend to a great extent on his 
ability to use the literature correctly. Several members reiterated the 
printed evidence of recent reading surveys that most students and many 
scientists were woefully unskilful in their use of technical and scientific 
literature. Such is the extent and rapidity of growth of scientific 
literature and such is the variety of its presentation in the form of books, 
periodicals, reports, government documents, abstracts and handbooks, 
etc., that nothing but the most intensive instruction in its use will enable 
the worker to take advantage of scientific activity already undertaken. 


The methods by which all people in their different categories could 
be made aware of the value of information and whence it could be 
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obtained were now considered. This could be called the promotional 
aspect. How can the reading habit for information be promoted? The 
first idea developed from the discussion on teachers and is the active 
encouragement for this work by the Ministry of Education. Much of 
the recent growth of technical college libraries has come from the 
stimulation of Ministry circulars and it was felt that the Ministry could 
encourage library instruction of the kind considered above by similar 
circulars and through school inspectors and local education authorities. 

In other ways also, the government could encourage and possibly 
sponsor courses in book use through its research establishments and 
through the various research organisations which are in receipt of govern- 
ment grants. Members pointed out that as a profession, we could make 
representations to the government on the matter and that as private 
citizens we could all try to obtain the active support of our Members of 
Parliament and of local councillors. 

More than once it was said that much of the success of any campaign 
to encourage the reading habit would depend on our ability as librarians 
to persuade both library and education authorities to develop it. The 
local authority possessed three main means of fostering the information 
habit in addition to the child education service. They are the rate-sup- 
ported library, the Further and Adult education service and the municipal 
information centre. It was generally agreed that the obvious source of 
information for the greatest number of ordinary people was the public 
library, but innumerable instances were cited of complete ignorance not 
only of the service which was available but of the library’s very existence. 
It was considered that every public library should provide an information 
service and should participate in regional co-operative specialisation 
schemes for this purpose. 

Turning to technical colleges, one group had the advantage of 
hearing Mr. Jones describe the technical library service in operation in 
Hertfordshire. This plan found wide favour but a substantial minority 
considered that technical colleges were not public in a real sense and 
that there was a great need for technical libraries in all communities 
rather than two or three large collections in the county. 

The question of whether there was need for both municipal informa- 
tion centres (or citizens’ advice bureaux) as well as a library information 
service was patently a thorny one. It was agreed that the former, 
although mostly concerned in giving advice directly, were in an excellent 
position in appropriate circumstances to recommend books obtainable 
in the library as the source of the information required. The important 
matter was co-operation between the two services. 

The groups then went on to discuss advertising. As might be 
expected, there were diametrically opposite views: one side said, “ adver- 
tise, you have nothing to lose and all to gain”; the other side said that 
the public library service was so bad that to advertise would be absurd. 
After a lengthy discussion, it was generally agreed that the library profes- 
sion as a whole should advertise nationally but in modest terms— merci- 
fully they would have nothing to do with a suggestion that a poster might 
read, “ Peruse a bibliography daily.” 

Local advertising of information services found greater favour and 
there was solid approval for suggestions that posters giving the address 
and telephone number of the library or drawing attention to a particular 
service or publication such as Which or Shopper’s Guide, should be 
displayed. Such posters could be designed by professional advertising 
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firms and distributed to sibscribers who could overprint their address, 













Libraries should buy space in local newspapers for advertisements, — The 
particularly for those directed to definite people connected, for example, § met 
with local events and activities such as agricultural shows and exhibitions, § be: 
Besides bulletins, brochures and booklists, more effort and money could J wor 
be spent on directed postal advertising. the 

From the printed word, members went on to discuss the spoken Ff lon 
word, and most members were of the opinion that librarians needed to F {ull 
take every opportunity to speak about the library service. Only Aslib § to 
did anything effective in this field, but it was hoped that the new L.A, F one 
Public Relations Officer would eventually be able to do something. Of 
course, all librarians should be their own P.R.O’s. able and willing to § |ib: 





discuss library facilities in public and in private. 

In writing this report I have tried to present a mainstream account. F wa 
Everything said found at least one dissenter, but on the whole, most Ff pul 
constructive suggestions found favour. I would like to conclude with F am 
three personal comments. Firstly, I was alarmed at a general tendency § ma 
to refer to school librarians, special librarians, university librarians, in [on 
fact to all librarians other than public librarians as “they” and as the 
positive enemies of public librarianship. Surely we are all librarians F su 
performing different functions but for the same purpose. Secondly, F an 
there was a negative despondent attitude on the part of many members Ff pr 
with regard to the future of public libraries. I have no doubt that public J on 
libraries have, and will always have, a vital réle to play in the life of § br 
the community. Success will not be achieved if librarians are not con- 
fident of their ability to show their value. co 

Finally, it was rather sad that very few members had read the § ed 
recommended reading. If there is going to be a national library service § m 
to provide for, among others, scientists, every librarian should read 





Nigel Calder’s pamphlet, What they read and why (H.M.S.O., 1959). Tr 
fie 

Reading For Education a 

ha 

by F. N. Hogg 7 


There was general agreement that Reading for Education should not § th 
be narrowly defined as only that reading which was directed and planned, — p 
with some special end in view, such as the passing of an examination. § ec 
Though this was obviously an important consideration, much reading, | 
which was not directed or planned, did nevertheless educate informally. 
On this point a most interesting article by D. E. Gerard’ was drawn to — m 
the attention of those present and is highly recommended: a special note — “ 
should be made of the reading list suggested at its conclusion. ol 

Disciplined courses of study are becoming progressively more § di 
important as the “ Meritocracy” grows and no longer will rule of F o 
methods alone be accepted. Experience must be preceded by education 
and training. Now security and status will follow only after qualifi- J g 
cation. Thus it was agreed that directed reading was not only important — wu 
but effective. W 

The libraries’ part was considered fairly fully and though some fF a1 
mention was made of academic and special libraries, public libraries had J 1 
by far the greatest number of representatives and speakers. 

Education, or the supply of books for education, was considered to 
be one of the public library’s more important functions. Here, however, 
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there was some disagreement as to which books should be suggested. 


The supply of “ textbooks ” brought forth a number of interesting com- 
ments. More than one librarian thought the public library should not 
be expected to supply these as a service. Though that “type” of book 
would be selected as part of the general provision, it was considered that 
the student himself should buy the books he required continuously over 
long periods. The term “ textbook’ was not one on which there was 
full agreement, however, and some would have preferred the term not 
to be used to distinguish classes of books. What was a textbook for 
one may be general reading for another. 

The student’s sources of supply, schools, university and college 


‘libraries, were mentioned, but it was appreciated that many of those 
> studying, by night class or correspondence course, for example, had no 
' way of obtaining the necessary books, other than by borrowing from the 
public library or buying. Students are notoriously impoverished and in 
' any case they may have long lists of books to consult during their course, 
' many of them expensive; thus the questions can they, should they, rely 
' on the public library, were considered. 


The supply of media was also given consideration, visual and aural, 
such as films, slides, tapes, records. Many of these assist in education 


‘and their use is growing, indeed it has been suggested that if things 


progress sufficiently we will be able to spray the required “information” 
on their eyeballs! The place of Library Theatres and Cinemas received 


brief notice, as also did “ rapid reading.” 


The comments made on the selection and supply of material were 
controversial. ‘“‘ Eighty per cent of what we supply is tripe and has no 
educational value whatsoever,” was the statement made by one eminent 
member of the profession. Others disagreed, however. 

Good selection was necessary and was carried out in many libraries. 
Truth, accuracy, comprehensive coverage should be striven for—Shef- 
field’s list of Electronics was mentioned as an example of the sort of 
work the library should be doing. Here the question of priority of 
supply was raised. Should the material used in reading for education 
have priority? Priority over the ephemeral best seller for example? 
Mr. Haugh’s excellent article on best seller pressure was mentioned at 
this point?. Most of those present would have given priority if it was 
possible to make distinctions. Some would have treated all demands 
equally regardless of the material demanded. “We should supply the 
public with what it demands, how can we judge and differentiate any- 
way?” This statement was quickly challenged and many called for a 
more dynamic approach, Mr. Leng’s opening address being quoted: 
“We select; with our readers’ requirements in mind, no doubt, but with 
our own judgment of priorities and our own assessment of value . . . our 
duty [is] to direct his reading into effective channels, and measure our 
own efforts by the success which he thereby achieves.” 

Due to the difficulties of obtaining suitable trains home the three 
groups were not brought together for a final summing up of the topics 
under discussion. This, I thought, must have left most of those present 
with a feeling of anti-climax, and I, personally, would wish a final meeting 
arranged at future conferences. 

! DPD. E. Gerard, “ Who are our enemies,” Library World, July and August- 
September issues, 1959. 

2? W. S. Haugh. Best-seller pressure and its influence on Public Library 
book selection. Library World, December, 1953, January, 1954. 
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Selling the Library 
The work of a Library Tutor in a Technical College 
by Norman Burgess, 
Library Tutor, Bolton Technical College 


The growing recognition that the library has an active rdle to play 
in technical education has been emphasised by the issue of two circulars 
by the Ministry of Education. Not only are libraries in technical 
colleges urged to reach certain standards as regards the provision of 
accommodation, books and staff, but the use of the library is to be 
deliberately encouraged. It is in connection with this development that 
the library world has seen the appearance, within the recent past, of 
the Tutor-Librarian. The responsibilities attached to such posts are 
divided between library administration and the other work generally 
associated with librarianship in a commonly accepted sense, and the work 
of teaching students how to use the resources of the college library, 
how to undertake research work and how to appreciate the value of a 
knowledge of cataloguing and classification, or organising and super- 
vising such work. 

These Tutor-Librarian posts have often been connected in some way 
with the gradual realisation that training for a trade, for so long the 
be-all and end-all of technical education, has its limitations and that 
it is part, indeed an integral part, of technical education to broaden the 
outlook of students by an injection of liberal studies. The library is 
now considered an essential part of the liberal studies course and a 
laboratory of ideas. 

In the larger colleges, such a spread of work between library 
administration on the one hand and tutorial work on the other, may 
possibly be detrimental to either aspect of the duties and at one college 
a post of Library Tutor has been created, leaving the librarian free to 
perform professional activities without their being encroached upon by 
so many teaching obligations. The Library Tutor’s duties are shared 
between revealing the sources of technical information to students and 
bringing the library into an active part of the liberal studies programme. 

It will be appreciated, however, that the Library Tutor must be 
aware of, and kept abreast of developments in the library world and be 
in touch with the day-to-day routine work of the library in which much 
of his tutorial work is done. This desirable contact may be preserved 
by performing regularly a number of hours of “normal library duty” 
during the week. 

As a generalisation it is possible to divide the students attending a 
technical college into four groups. There are full-time students ; students 
who attend “sandwich courses "—that is attend college full-time for a 
limited period and then return to industry for a similar period and 
receive after that a further period of education at college; part-time day 
release students, who are released from industry for one day per week 
and finally students who for one reason or another only attend during 
the evening. 

It will be obvious that the organisation of classes for such different 
categories is complicated and that as far as library work is concerned, 














different schemes have to be put into operation, not only on account of | 
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these administrative problems but also of the varying levels of students’ 
abilities. The most intensive work would seem to be possible with the 
full-time students who may be expected to use the library for private 
study in any case. To these an introductory talk has perhaps always 
seemed necessary, but with the general acceptance of the importance of 
the library a more comprehensive course must now be introduced. In 
those courses where liberal studies have been included in the syllabus 
it becomes possible to illustrate to students the value of a library and 
of the ability to find out information, and this will ultimately be of use 
to them not only in connection with their immediate studies but also in 
connection with any other particular interests that they may have. 

The arrangement of books, the catalogue, the importance of 
periodical literature suggest themselves as necessary topics for a course 
of instruction on the use of the library. The ability to use all forms of 
printed material, the ability to select and assess the value of such 
material—these are necessary qualities of a technician. A course of 
library instruction must take these factors into account and practical 
application of these techniques must be made by specific bibliographical 
assignments or by longer term projects. These projects may be technical, 
carried out in close conjunction with the appropriate department, or 
general, undertaken as part of the liberal studies programme. In either 
case it is desirable that the student should have some say in the subject 
allotted to him. 

For the sandwich course student a similar plan is possible. To some 
extent the students on this type of course and more especially the full- 
time students may have had some acquaintance with books at some 
stage of their education, and with careful handling the students can at 
the technical college be given further training. 

The craft student studying part-time, released by his employers for 
a day each week .to attend classes, has often had no formal introduction 
to, or even close contact with books. Often he may see no necessity 
for, nor does he realise the importance of books. He is content to pass 
his examinations on the lecture notes or at the most on one textbook. 

The tradition of attending night school on a given number of nights 
a week during which no time is available for anything outside the strict 
limits of the examination requirements or anything not strictly concerned 
with training for an occupation has unfortunately overflowed into post- 
war day release developments. The student looks askance at anything 
which does not strike him as being immediately useful. To try to intro- 
duce social studies which are now a requirement of craft courses, may 
seem an ungrateful task. A somewhat questioning attitude on the part 
of the student combined with a natural apathy as far as books are con- 
cerned, makes an entirely different approach necessary. 

The immense emphasis placed on technical education to-day has 
caused an expansion in numbers attending courses and these numbers 
outstrip suitable accommodation. Consequently it may not be possible 
to make all students as aware of the college library’s resources as would 
be desirable. The day release students may only attend the main college 
for a small proportion of their time and consequently have little oppor- 
tunity to visit the library. The actual library itself may be a limiting 
factor upon the type of work which may be carried out. In the science 
laboratory it is possible to reserve specific items of equipment for a 
specific experiment. Libraries have a tradition of putting material 
available for all readers and for all enquiries without delay. The actual 
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work of instruction in a library may form a not inconsiderable distur- 
bance for the individual reader without considering the activity attached 
to a class who are searching for project material. It seems that to be 
effective, duplicate material must be available in special tutorial rooms so 
that the students receiving instruction and the individual readers can 
each progress without interrupting each other. 

What can be offered to the craft student who may not be able to 
have a full course in library use? The library tutor’s connection with 
liberal studies is here an important factor. He may organise book talks, 
perhaps a series of suggestions for reading with extracts from books 
likely to prove of general interest. With the increase in the number of 
paper-backs, the work may become easier, as the paper-back may be 
the only type of book with which this student is acquainted. The popular 
misconception of the function of libraries may be combatted by a series 
of talks on the purposes of libraries and the value of information services, 

Much of the work carred out in the library tends to be of an 
individual nature and in order to ensure a sufficient spread of material 
the students are given individual projects. This working “ on one’s own” 
is often strange to the student, especially in a society that is becoming 
more gregarious with mass media of entertainment. Such individual 
work may prove a valuable corrective and discipline. 

Unlike the public librarian who awaits enquiries from readers, the 
tutor librarians and the library tutor in a technical college have the 
opportunity to perform “missionary” work in a very active capacity. 
There will come a time when this policy will bear full fruit. Together 
with the increasing influence of the work of children’s libraries and 
collections of books at school, the technical college will be able to provide 
a solid foundation for future generations and ultimately the public 
library must feel the effects of a grounding in library knowledge 
possessed by young people in ever-increasing numbers. 
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Professionalism and Counter Duty 


by Joyce M. Appleby 
Essex County Library 


There has been much discussion in recent years of dividing library 
staff into professional and non-professional. I would suggest it would 
be much more useful and feasible to divide it into clerical and profes- 
sional, the clerical staff being much in the minority, but having its own 
hierarchy. 

Each fair-sized library system should have a few clerks, whose job 
it would be to write tickets and overdues, fill up statistics, daily, weekly, 
and monthly, and do straightforward filing, reproduction of lists, and 
catalogue cards. If they wished to rise, their aim should be to become 
secretary to the chief librarian, or in a large system, to one or two 
principal officers. The secretarial work of a chief is considerable, and 
would be better done by non-library personnel. 

The handling of books and contacts with readers should be jealously 
reserved for professional staff. The despised counter duty, done whole- 
heartedly and efficiently, is one of the most skilled and satisfying in 
library work ; presented to junior staff as an honour rather than a dis- 
grace, it is the best basis of training. 

Here one is simultaneously performing the two true aims of librarian- 
ship, handling books and dealing with people. No book that comes into 
one’s hands should be handled indifferently. With practice, one should 
automatically note worn charge-cards, full date labels, any damage 
recently done, whether a book is obviously ready for binding or discard, 
any discrepancies between pocket and book cards. As one closes it one 
may notice an attractive cover and think it may be useful in a display, 
or a title which might satisfy a recent query or request. If any book or 
piece of print fascinates one, all this is automatic and almost instantaneous. 
Meanwhile, there is the ticket which may require renewal, be a duplicate 
being used with an original, be out-of-date and need renewing, or the 
reader may report a change of address. 

When dealing with the public, undue familiarity and long, intimate 
chats on non-library matters are not to be recommended. A gracious 
and easy manner is most important, together with the courage, quietly 
and firmly, and absolutely impartially, to administer the rules. These 
should be as few as possible, but exception should never be made without 
very good reasons. The idea of using your own judgment nearly always 
works out that any people who make themselves sufficiently disagreeable 
get a large number of privileges, denied the polite, amiable and reasonable. 

Books should never be put aside for anyone. It is most important 
to be able to look anyone in the eye and say, “every book is placed on 
the shelves as it comes in, unless there are written requests for it.” 

Readers also have to be soothed over delayed requests, have tangles 
with their tickets cleared up, and simple queries answered. When the 
library is busy, a good “counter hand” has to be capable of the auto- 
matic movements of charging and discharging while noticing books and 
tickets, making polite, brief remarks, observing two children having a 
fight in the corner, asking an agitated lady to remove her Great Dane, 
and explaining to a beetle-browed student why it is impossible to get his 
request by to-morrow. 
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When the library is slack, there is the opportunity to shelve books 
and tidy books on the shelves. Done intelligently and alertly it is a 
continual education in literature in general and the library’s stock in 
particular, and helps with the study of classification. 

As the assistant grows more senior and studies the various techniques 
of his profession, perhaps acting as readers’ adviser, he will remember 
the reading public because he has got to know it thoroughly, and as a 
chief, trying to keep in touch with it through publicity methods, and 
extension activities, he will recognise the counter duty for what it should 
be—the basis and apex of librarianship. 





The Interviews of Henry Clayhew 
(concluded) 


Ex-library assistant HENRY CLAYHEW had spent a busy morning in the 
heart of London earning his daily bread as an underwear salesman. At 
mid-day he began to search for a good menu backed by a cellar intended 
for the cultivated palate. 

He made for the West End, but in avoiding the traffic jam took a 
wrong turning and found himself in Bloomsbury. Resigning hope, he 
put greed to one side and lunched at Chaucer House. Thus it was he 


chanced to meet: — 
5. THE L.A, OFFICIAL. 


Happy here? Very happy. 
Do you want to go back to Librarianship as it is practised? 

Well, once you are at Chaucer House you cannot persuade anybody 
that you know anything about Librarianship! But seriously it is fascin- 
ating to be at the heart of things. 

There are often complaints about the Chaucer House attitude. 

I know members often point an accusing finger and claim that we 
are too rigid in our interpretation of the rules. But you make the rules, 
you know, not us. Take the case of National Servicemen; they have 
been charged L.A. fees according to their rate of pay. The Council never 
introduced a special rate similar to that for Library School Students, yet 
it could have done so had it wished. But the Council—that is the mem- 
bers themselves—refused time and again; even the A.A.L. couldn’t shift 
them! 

Of course it’s not always Council’s fault, especially in the matter of 
details. When the Secretary’s post was advertised, candidates were 
expected to supply a fantastic number of copies of their application 
simply because the L.A. didn’t possess reasonable photocopying equip- 
ment. 

What about the high table at Chaucer House? 

Oh! You mean the one with the nice white table cloth. Well, confi- 
dentially, that’s the only way to tell us from the common herd. Seriously 
though, anybody can sit at the “high table” if they wish. The brasher 
young assistants try it now and again, but they wilt when asked for con- 
structive suggestions. The management problems laid bare in the discus- 
sion never have easy solutions, 

Some people claim that you are unsympathetic towards the ordinary 
member. 

I suppose that you mean those below the status of Chief Librarian. 
This is probably because Chiefs have more opportunities to visit Chaucer 
House; they also have greater need of the services that we provide. 
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But take our point of view; there was an assistant living and working 


- in a remote country district. He wrote asking if he could take his next 


examination locally. The appropriate arrangements were made which 


' cost the Association rather more than the fee paid. 1 suppose if we had 
' refused he would have stung his employers for an expense account trip 
- to the nearest large town which is one of our examination centres. 


Clayhew slunk quietly away, and took a long journey on a slow train 
where he chanced to meet: — 


6. THE READER. 


Well, take the Library 1 go to now. It’s a sort of County Library, 
only I go to the local branch library. If 1 want to see the catalogue it is 
at the H.Q., which is twenty miles away, and quite a considerable bus 
fare. A list of additions to the branch is pinned up, but you have to 
lean over the counter to read it, and this can be embarrassing especially 
as the assistant is rather pretty and I am rather short-sighted. 

What about the service? 

Well, it sometimes leaves a little to be desired. For example, there 
was the day when, feeling rather daring, I faced the assistant and asked 
for Aristophanes’ Lysistrata. Having no catalogue to consult, she stopped, 
pondered, and then waved a finger vaguely in the air, and following its 
direction I found a shelf of Greek drama under the label Local Collec- 
tion. I must admit that if it had not been for the assistant 1 would never 
have found the book on my own, but nonetheless, I still had a feeling 
that something was wrong somewhere. 

I also have the impression that the stock is not properly cared for. 
At any time there can be found two copies of How to join the Civil Air 
Guard on the shelf. This worthy group disbanded about twenty years 
ago just in time for its members to join the Battle of Britain. 

Not all is bad though; due to the poor communications in the 
County, it isn’t always possible for readers to get to the library, so no 


. fines are charged. 


And one thing that gives me joy, it is to see the small boys thor- 
oughly enjoying themselves swarming up the seven foot tall book stacks 
in the Children’s Corner. B for Blyton is, of course, right at the top. 

It sounds as though you are not too happy about the administration of 
your local library service. 

Too true, but I think somebody, somewhere, could send one or two 
advisers to offer the local librarian some help. Surely some money is 
available to help subsidise small authorities and enable them to indulge 
in a mild reorganisation for the benefit of the public. 

Exit Clayhew, thinking. 


L. S. Francis, Assistant Information Officer, Dounreay 
Experimental Reactor Establishment. 
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Correspondence 


Book Selection in Practice 


Much is said at library schools and much has appeared in the professiona| 
press upon theoretical book selection and stock control. Present day 
practical book selection and stock control as should be carried out aii 
over the country seem forbidden subjects. The occasional grandiose 
scheme is reported upon, but hundreds of other less spectacular schemes 
come to light only in the gloom of pre-interview discussions or library 
school classrcoms. Most public librarians occasionally refer to their 
prime concern as being that of book selection, the implication. being 
that many librarians devote too much of their time to what should be 
regarded as ancillary activities. 

Present day co-operative schemes of lending (undeniably of value 
and obviously indispensable to our public library system) have led to a 
general lowering of the standards of book selection in many libraries 
Reliance upon the regional inter-library systems tends to usurp any sincere 
attempt at slf-reliance. 

Can you persuade librarians from various systems to write to the 
Assistant Librarian describing their particular methods of book selection 
and stock control? 

Hua P. Stark, Worthing Public Library. 


We agree with Mr. Stark on the value of a knowledge of practical 
book seelction schemes, and will be pleased to hear from librarians on th 
subject.—Eb. 


The University Assistant 


Mr. Hope’s plea for the foundation of a union of chartered librarians (April 
Assistant) should be supported in particular by those university and _ special 
librarians who have experienced the attitude that an application to attend a 
conference on librarianship is simply another try-on for a day off, and should 
be viewed with the gravest suspicion by the authorities. 

It is pleasant to hear that university library conditions tend to improve; 
although for some of us they are not improving quickly enough. Some of the 


more lately founded northern universities are no doubt fortunate in having} 


modern-minded authorities who delight in knowing that every assistant is familiar 
with the members of the local L.A. Committee, cails the secretary by his Christian 
name, and can recite by rote whole chunks of the A.A. cataloguing rules; but to 
refuse to believe that others are less lucky partakes of the nature of the three 
little monkeys. 

1 know three, and have heard of several other, university libraries in which 
any time spent at courses, conferences, or even half-day regional branch mett- 
ings, must be taken out of annual leave; no assistance is made to juniors who 
wish to study for exams.; they are not helped to meet the cost of evening classes, 
or given time off to study; and the library in each case has no professional 
textbooks of its own. 








Senior staff members have long ago given up asking for leave, grants, or 


provision for professional study or literature in these libraries, in the sure | 


knowledge that it will be refused. Recently a refund of the train fare to 
London, for an Aslib exhibition, was collected only with g-eat difficulty by a 
chief librarian of my acquaintance. I understand that in future he is going to 
pay his own expenses, feeling that he can thereby add a visit to the Folies to the 
bill, without injuring his conscience too much. 


DapPHNE R. CLOKE, Department of Forestry, Oxford University. 
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Roberts and the W.E.A. 


At the Workers’ Educational Association’s national Conference, held in 
Brighton over the week-end 26—27 March, 1960, Mr, Berryman had the 
task of presenting the Roberts Committee’s Report in three minutes— 
and he did it. He was proposing a resolution in the name of the Library 
Association (which is affiliated to the W.E.A.) that the Roberts Report 
be welcomed and “speedy action, both legislative and administrative, 
should be taken to give effect to the Committee’s recommendations.” 

The Conference, under the Chairmanship of Professor Asa Briggs, 
was due to end at noon on the Sunday. A very busy morning was 
arranged that included fraternal greetings from various bodies, including 
the T.U.C. and the National Union of Teachers; and a number of resolu- 
tions, including some on education for Trade Unionists, produced lengthy 
debates. When the L.A. motion was reached, debate was rather frowned 
upon in an attempt to get through the agenda, and in fact none followed 
Mr. Berryman’s masterly presentation, which included the reasons for the 
Roberts Committee’s existence, e.g., that there had been no legislation 
since 1919; that Public Library standards vary so enormously; that too 
many librarians have too few books and buildings that are a disgrace. 
He quoted from the section of the report that relates to Adult Education 
and, after formal seconding by a representative of the Western District 
of the W.E.A., the motion, which was a composite one replacing three 
on the preliminary agenda, was carried. This was to be expected as the 
previous W.E.A. Conference (Harrogate, 1958) had agreed to the evidence 
which the W.E.A. had submitted to the Roberts Committee, and parts 
of which that committee had apparently accepted. 

During the earlier part of the Conference, from the point of view of 
a public librarian, there had been a number of interesting speeches, There 
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had been a summary of the 1951 Census sample on the age at which 
people left school, showing that a sizeable proportion of all classes of 
society left at or before 15. One speaker asked “ Should the salaries of 
those who train children’s minds be so much lower than those who look 
after their teeth?” 

But more specifically in our field was a composite resolution urging 
the needs of new towns “.. . to urge the provision of attractive centres 
suitable for adult education in these new communities...” From the 
debate it seems that the attractive centres in these New Towns are almost 
entirely shopping centres. Does this mean that Public Libraries have 
again missed a fine chance? 





FREDERICK J. MeEssaGE, Erith Public Library. | 


Bibliographical note 

Any library that filed the W.E.A.’s Journal Highway might be interested to know 
that after continuous publication since 1908, it was ‘ suspended ” with the issue 
for April, 1959. Since then there have been two issues of a new publication 
called W.E.A. News, priced threepence, but circulated without charge to W.E.A. 
members and class students through the machinery of its District Offices and 
local branches. No. 1 was dated December, 1959, and No. 2, March, 1960. 


Talking Points 


The Institution of Professional Civil Servants recently announced pay 
increases of up to £250 for librarians and information officers. Grade 1 now 
has a maximum of £2,200, and Grade 4 of £1,100. What really makes the mouths 
of their public librarian colleagues water is the fact that the increases were back- 
dated to October Ist, 1958. Nalgo, please note. 


Since our February editorial advocated more publicity for older 
books, we have received several excellent examples ot this kind of book- 
list. Two very good lists, one on Classic and one on Contemporary 
fiction, have emanated from Willesden, and Camberweil’s Vintage 
Volumes contains over 200 titles which, says the introduction, “ are, in 
general, not quite so old, or so outstanding, as to be household classics 
or standard works for the student, but most of them have been widely 
read or well reviewed in the past and are stili of enduring interest and 
readability.” In addition more library bulletins seem to be including 
features such as short accounts of the works of individual authors along- 
side the new books list—or perhaps it is merely that since we com- 
plained of the lack of such activity we have been more sensitive to that 
which is taking place. In any case there is room for more. 


Plastic Bags for readers to take their books home in are being pro- 
vided by Wimbledon Public Library. Besides its obvious protective 
quality, the plastic bag, which is printed with the legend “ For the pro- 
tection of books from Wimbiedon Public Libraries ” is undoubtedly good 
publicity. By allowing other Corporation Department and _ similar 
bodies to share the publicity, the cost of the bags (14d. each, including 
printing) can be shared or even passed on. “Ideally,” writes the Bor- 
ough Librarian, “it is hoped that borrowers will adopt the habit of 
returning their books to the library using the same bag. Inevitably a 
certain number will be used to protect non-bibliographic material such 
as sandwiches and knitting, but even in this case we feel there is a 
definite publicity value.” 
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» Reviews 


Corbett, E. V., Public Library finance and accountancy. Library 
Association, 1960. 24s. (18s. to members). 


Mr. E. V. Corbett, having written an excellent book for students, 

An introduction to public librarianship, and a manual for practising 

librarians, Photo-charging, has now succeeded in serving both classes of 

' readers with one book. If, because of this, his book lacks the clarity 

of Duncan Gray’s much smaller and now out-of-date Public library 

finance, Mr. Corbett’s emphasis on the continuous relationship between 

_ finance and practical matters of organisation and administration is a 
' sounder approach to the subject. 


To quote directly from the jacket (for how irritating are those 






































reviews made up of scarcely paraphrased publicity material): “the 
volume deals with every aspect of the subject, including rates and rating; 
the library estimates as an instrument of policy, their preparation and 
submission; financial control; audit; purchasing; order methods and 
accounting; loans; cost accounting; O & M investigations; library i income 
and petty cash accounts; insurance; and library standards.” 


Much of the ground which Mr. Corbett explores must be terra 
incognita to all but Chief and Deputy Librarians and his “to a younger 
librarian ” approach is nowhere more effective than in the two chapters 
on estimates which, because of their arrangement, require and will repay 
careful study. In these chapters a comment could have been made on 
the effect on the estimates of the heavy loan charges which are the 
result of capital expenditure, in spite of the introduction of consolidated 
loans funds by many authorities. 

Cost accounting has received little attention from librarians and 
linked with O & M forms one of the most stimulating chapters in the 
book, with brief examples drawn from the study of heating, floor main- 
tenance, charging systems and hours of opening. In a very full survey 
of local authorities’ insurance liabilities, there is no mention of the sug- 
gestion of the National Joint Council that they should review the 
arrangements for the insurance of officers against injury, especially those 
whose duties bring them into close contact with the public. This has 
obvious relevance to library staffs. The final chapter on library 
standards is critical of the Roberts Committee recommendations, and 
indeed of the use of any standards as an argument for persuading an 
authority to improve its services: much more can be achieved by the 
co-operation of the Librarian and an enthusiastic Chairman. 

Mr. Corbett’s style tends towards the conversational, and some 
readers might notice interpolations which could date the book, as, for 
example, in the section on reservations when he writes “there are 
libraries which charge as much as sixpence” (reviewer's italics), The 
chapter on insurance is a model, containing within its opening para- 





| arrangement, contain some repetition. 


graphs an outline of what is to follow. This could have been extended 
with advantage to the chapters on estimates which, because of their 









This is a valuable book: both an essential text for the examination 
candidate at Registration and Final level and a desk-side manual for the 
librarian who has to deal with the compilation of estimates and exert 
financial control. 

F. D. CoLe. 
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Lewis, P. R. The Literature of the social sciences. Library Association, 
1960. 28s. (21s. to members). 


It is notorious that the social sciences are still, bibliographically speaking, largely 
uncharted. Mr. Lewis calls his book “‘ an introductory survey and guide,” and 
in the preface states that he started the book as a guide for Finals students, but 
“a gradual realisation that so little guidance existed led me to broaden the 
scope of the project to provide some clarification, at an introductory level, for 
all those others whose work brings them into contact with the social sciences.” 
This broadening, with the resultant inclusion of many small sub-divisions, must 
have had its effect on the nature of the book: inevitably it has become some- 
thing of a select bibliography. Some of the features looked for in a guide are 
missing, and the needs of the student of librarianship are not wholly met. 

But first, what does the book do? Here at last is a study of the major 
sources of information in economics, economic history and conditions of Great 


_ Britain and other countries, statistics (excluding theory), commerce and industry 


(including market research and business management), political science and public 
administration, law, international affairs, sociology and social services. 

It may be asked whether anyone will need such a guide. Are there in fact 
any students or research workers in the social sciences as a whole? Perhaps not. 
Nevertheless these subjects are interrelated and have, to a large extent, a basic 
methodology. For example, a student of any must have some knowledge of 
statistics; a student of business, some knowledge of law; a student of commerce, 
some knowledge of economics. This guide, whilst never giving sufficient detail on 
any one of these topics to satisfy the specialist—subject or bibliographical—in 
that topic, will be of use to the specialist in his need for information on peri- 
pheral subjects. So far as practising librarians are concerned, particularly librarians 
of general or commercial libraries, the whole conspectus will prove invaluable. 
Spot checks of individual sections of the book suggest that items are, as is to be 
expected, well chosen. The sections on the social sciences in general, on govern- 
ment publications, on international and national official statistics, directories, law 
and international organisations are particularly worthy of note by librarians gener- 
ally and by students of librarianship whether or not they are making a special 
literature study in the social sciences. For whilst these are covered in various 
textbooks, this book has the advantage of being up to date (c. Feb. 1959), .of 
relating the material to the broader subject (there are many cross references) and 
of presenting the information clearly and concisely, avoiding some of the less 
useful arrangements sometimes found elsewhere, e.g. the unreal distinction 
between Parliamentary and Non-Parliamentary Papers. 

The author is at the Board of Trade Library and his book is a mine of infor- 
mation such as could be collected with ease only by day to day contact with the 
subject over a number of years. There are, for example, many references to 
“ concealed ” information, i.e. bibliographies and articles in books and periodicals, 
and his selective listing of periodicals and outside sources of information is of 
great value. 

On the whole. the book seems to be weighted in favour of the practising 
librarian stocking his shelves or the specialist wanting the occasional marginal 
information rather than the user of the material or the student of librarianship. 
These latter need, even more than a selection of major items, a methodology: 
they particularly need to know how types of materials are used in the subject, 
how they are interrelated, the pattern of the subject itself. Although the notes 
in this book are, where given, succinct, and although extremely useful paragraphs 
on classification and indexing, book selection, libraries and documentation centres 
and co-operation are provided under many sections, it is, I think, fair criticism to 
say that these particular needs are less well catered for. 

In the first place, description of items is much reduced. Sufficient detail to 
distinguish the book is given (author, title, date and, with stated exceptions, place 
and publishers) though background may be omitted. More important than this, 
however, is the fact that although the guide is wrtiten in narrative style, many 
of the paragraphs inevitably become lists of material with little commentary. 
Unfortunately, this is almost consistently true of the lists of periodicals. 
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Secondly, demonstration on the subject pattern has been somewhat neglected, 
Definitions might have been more liberally supplied. This is especially desirable 
where good published dictionaries are lacking or where terms are frequently used 
with different meanings. Even the specialist may need help here; librarians cer- P 
tainly do. It is one of the student librarian’s biggest problems, not only in 
Assistance to Readers, but in Classification and Cataloguing. When it is remem. 
bered that even terms like “* vital statistics’ are apt to be misunderstood, it js 
sad to find, presumably for the sake of brevity, some definitions couched in quite 
sepcialised language—for example, “‘ input-output analysis.” 

Relationships between subjects may be shown partly by comparative detini- 
tion, partly by tabulation and partly by references to scattered elements and by 
indexing. The sections are carefully grouped and are generally well cross- 
referenced. The sections on classification and cataloguing are also useful from | 
this viewpoint. Unfortunately the book has no subject index and even good | 
references and a lengthy table of contents cannot adequately make up for this. 9 

Thirdly, and this is perhaps the most important point, the bibliographical 
pattern is treated sketchily. The distinctions between the various types of biblio- 
graphy, and the particular uses of each in relation to the other, are not always 
emphasised. ts 

There are no examples of literature searches—one of the best methods of 7 
bringing the bibliographical structure to life. This is perhaps the most disap- 
pointing feature of the book because undoubtedly the author’s background makes | 
him ideally placed to supply such information. fs 

Limitations on the size of the book were no doubt imposed. Space for some [7 
of these features could then have been made only by omission. It might have [7 
been better to have omitted for this purpose some of the relatively small subjects 7 
(e.g. automation, co-operation, location of industry), found under the heading 
*“ Economic history of G.B.’”’ Many of these will not be needed by the majority 7 
of students of L.A. examinations. In any case, they can have but summary treat- 7 








ment here, inadequate even for the student making one of them the subject of a 7 


literature study. These parts could then have fuller treatment in the further 
special surveys that Mr. Lewis envisages. 

Certainly he has laid the foundations for such effort and future works must 
benefit greatly from this one. One looks forward to a series of guides with this 
as the cornerstone: guides to the literature of statistics, government publications, 
and special subjects. But he has done much more than lay foundations. This is 
a most important work in its own right. 

It may be that certain drawbacks have been unduly stressed here. Students 7 
of Registration (especially those making literature studies in the social sciences 7 


for Group B or those taking Group D—Literature of Social and Political Ideas) 7 


and students of Finals, Part One or Part Three (c) must use this book and may 
well buy it. It is attractively produced and at 21s. remarkably cheap. And it 
deserves to go into further editions. 


C. D. NEEDHAM, Lecturer, Dept. of Librarianship, N.W. Polytechni¢. 
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